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ABSTRACT 


The main objective of this thesis-work is to apply transform coding techniques to 
code video in a manner that helps to achieve improved rate-distortion performance and 
efficient bit-rate-control. At first, we have made combined use of DCT and sub-band 
coding (DWT) techniques to reach this goal. No motion compensation is used at all. 
For videos with small object motion (as is the case in video-phone / video-conferencing 
type applications), the proposed method preserves the subjective quality even at very 
low bit-rate (at around 0.04bpp). However, when the object-motion increases, signif- 
icant artifacts have been observed in the regions containing large motion. The same 
has been noticed while coding video at an extreme low bit rate (around 0.02 bpp). To 
reduce this effect, we have proposed a modification to the algorithm. Next, we have 
tried to generalize the coding scheme so as to code wide variety of videos (e.g. videos 
with complex motions of objects, synthetic video etc.) with acceptable performance at 
different bit-rates. With this in view, we have replaced DCT with a set of KL transfor- 
mation matrices. Through comparative study we have shown that the second method 
yields better results for general class of video. The price paid in return is additional 
complexity at the encoder and hence greater encoding delay. Finally, we have discussed 
how the proposed method can include interesting features like SNR-scalability, spatial- 
scalability, temporal-scalability and produce an embedded bit-stream that is suitable 
for progressive transmission over error-prone channel. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


1.1 Does video compression require any further re- 
search ? 

After the establishment of MPEG-2 in 1994, there were several voices stating that it 
was no more worth to put more effort into video coding. Because the then achieved 
reduction to 1... 2 % of the original data rate was considered as sufficient. Even at the 
initial stage of standardization of MPEG-4, more emphasis was put on incorporating 
additional functionalities rather than on increasing the compression rate, though in the 
last phase, once again the issue of increasing compression ratio drew attention. And 
finally with the definition of the ACE (Advanced Compression Efficiency) Profile the 
coding efficiency could be increased by 30. ..50 % as compared to MPEG-2. Doubling 
the compression rate has also become the target of H.26L [16], the follow-up standard 
of H. 263+4- currently being developed within ITU-T SG16. 

Today, when we already have huge amount of bandwidth available in our hand 
(as for example, today’s glass fibers can carry terabits/sec, broadband Internet access 
via cable modems or xDSL is becoming widely available, today’s DVDs and harddiscs 
can store hours of video), when every ten years the cost of digital storage is getting 
reduced by a factor of 100 or more (and this trend is expected to continue for coming 
next 20 years), a question naturally comes to our mind : why are we still continuing 
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Growth of Internet Traffic ( Source: IBM Research ) 



1970 1980 1990 2000 2010 


Figure 1.1: Growth of Internet Traffic Over Recent Years 

R&D in video compression? The algorithms are becoming more and more complex and 
the improvements are becoming more and more marginal. Then, what is still missing 
today and what are the applications still asking for higher compression rates? 

The answers to these questions can be debated among today’s video coding research 
groups. However, we believe what is still missing is a universal full-featured video- 
compression technique that will perform equally well for wide range of video coding 
applications. And the application field that still demands higher compression rates 
is mobile video services. Spectrum over the air is a scarce resource which cannot be 
enlarged. Even with the advent of UMTS/IMT 2000, the available data rate will be 
restricted to 144 kbit/s for mobile reception, higher rates up to 2 Mbit/s will only be 
available in microcells, i.e. in restricted areas like offices. It’s a bare fact that 144 kbit/s 
is still a rather limited data rate for video transmission, if available coding schemes like 
MPEG-4 or H.263++ are used. On the other hand, mobile Internet traffic will grow 
at the same speed as Internet traffic in general (as the number of mobile terminals is 
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exploding day by day). It is therefore quite foreseeable that the air bandwidth will 
remain a permanent bottleneck, which justifies all efforts to squeeze video even further. 


1.2 Video coding: present scenario 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, video coding has evolved from mostly an 
academic R&D field into a highly commercial business. The demand for image sequence 
coding has increased in leaps and bounds over last few decades mainly due to the 
factors like increased availability of personal workstations, Internet, multimedia and 
also because of increased urge of information societies for better interaction among 
themselves. This in turn has motivated to build video coding standards. Standards 
have allowed easy interoperability across a wide range of equipments. 

Since 1990, a series of video compression standards have been effected by two main 
standardization authorities : ISO/IEC and ITU-T. Each of these standards aims at 
different target application. As for example, MPEG-1 (standardized by ISO/IEC in 
the year 1991) is made for coding video at around 1.5Mbps. Potential application area 
is Video-CD. MPEG-2 (standardized by ISO/IEC in the year 1994) is optimized for 
HDTV. Target bit rate is 2-60 Mbps. Around 4 Mbps the quality of image achieved 
is similar to PAL/NTSC/SECAM. MPEG-4 (standardized by ISO/IEC in the year 
1999) is basically for multimedia application. It can code video at very low bit rate 
e.g. around 64 Kbps. And finally H.26x, video compression standards by ITU-T are 
focussed to low bit rate video coding applications. 

However different may these standards appear, all of them share a common coding 
strategy. They all use hybrid coding scheme (motion estimation and motion com- 
pensation followed by discrete cosine transform (DCT)). Now, as far as the coding 
performance is concerned, this hybrid scheme seems quite satisfactory. Yet, it is not 
very perfect. It suffers from some serious drawbacks like high computational complex- 
ity, inte ns e blocking artifacts and mosquito noise at low bit rates, possibility of infinite 
error-propagation. And last but not the least, it provides inefficient support for scalable 
representation and coding, the most demanded feature of today’s video coding. 
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Figure 1.2: Potential Application Areas of Different Video Coding Standards 



Figure 1.3: Block Diagram of Conventional Hybrid Codec 
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Researchers have naturally been motivated to find out some alternative approaches. 
As a result, lots of non-standard techniques have been proposed in the last few years. 
Three dimensional (3D) transform coding is the most remarkable among them. (In this 
thesis, we shall confine ourselves mainly into this particular mode of video compression) . 
As a part of "3D video coding" strategic movement, we have seen people making use 
of 3D DCT so as to code group of consecutive video frames (GOF) [1], though, it 
did not ultimately gain much appreciation mainly because of its heavy computational 
complexity. Also the blocking artifact could not be eliminated due to independent 
block-by-block processing of video. However, 3D subband coding (SBC) using wavelets 
gave a major break-through with a number of inherent attractive features and has 
emerged as the most viable alternative of today’s video coding standards. 

At the early stage, 3D subband coding schemes had been designed and applied for 
mainly high or medium bit-rate video coding. Karlsson and Vetterli [2] took the first 
step toward 3D-SBC using a simple 2-tap Haar filter for temporal filtering. Podilchuk, 
Jayant, and Farvardin [3] used the same 3D subband framework without any motion 
compensation. It employed adaptive differential pulse code modulation (DPCM) and 
vector quantization to overcome the lack of motion compensation. Kronander [4] first 
presented motion compensated temporal filtering within the 3D SBC framework. Ohm 
[5] and later Choi and Woods [6] refined the method and utilized different quantization 
techniques in application to subbands produced by perfect reconstruction filter banks. 

In a parallel effort, in order to capture the multiresolutional nature of SBC schemes 
and to generate a scalable (both fidelity wise and resolution wise) bit stream, several 
scientists came out with their innovative ideas. Bove and Lippman [7] first proposed 
multiresolutional video coding with a 3D subband structure. Taubman and Zakhor [8] 
introduced a multi-rate video coding system using global motion compensation for cam- 
era panning, in which the video sequence was predistorted by translating consecutive 
frames before temporal filtering with 2-tap Haar filters. 

However, it was only after 1993, when J. M. Shapiro [12] introduced embedded 
zerotree wavelet (EZW) coder for still image coding, particularly when Pearlman and 
Said [10] launched their SPIHT (Set Partitioning In Hierarchical Trees) codec (one of 
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the most successful improved EZW coders) in 1996, research on wavelet based visual 
information coding gained actual momentum. Lots of attempts have been made there- 
after to extend the idea behind those two coders to exploit the temporal redundancy 
present in video signal. Chen and Pearlman [13] proposed 3D improved embedded 
zerotree wavelet (IEZW) coder for video and showed promise of an effective and com- 
putationally simple video coding system without motion compensation. Another highly 
scalable embedded 3D SBC system [14] with tri-zerotrees for low bit-rate environment 
was reported with coding results visually comparable, but numerically slightly inferior 
to H.263. Following the same line, in 2000, Kim and Pearlman proposed 3D extension 
of SPIHT coder for low bit rate application [9]. They applied 3D dyadic wavelet to 
every GOF and coded the wavelet coefficients by 3D SPIHT. Even without any motion 
estimation and compensation this method performs measurably and visually better 
than MPEG-2. Finally, in 2002, a full-featured, error-resilient, scalable version of 3D 
SPIHT algorithm has been suggested by Sungdae Cho and William A. Pearlman [15]. 

Today, the way research on 3D wavelet based video coding is progressing, its seems 
apparent that in near future, it will give birth to some new video coding standard with 
3D wavelet coding as its kernel. 


1.3 3D video coding: pros and cons 

3D wavelet video coding was proposed with the notion to extend the wavelet decompo- 
sition so as to include the time domain as well. The reported advantages of 3-D wavelet 
video coding include (1) symmetricity, (2) low computational complexity at both en- 
coder and decoder end, (2) efficient scalability support, multiresolution transmission 
and display, (3) robustness of the generated bit-stream against transmission loss (due 
to absence of both spatial prediction as well as recursive loop in the codec architecture) 
and (4) absence of blocking artifacts, possibility of the use of psycho- visual weights in 
order to adjust the coding to the sensibility of the human optic sense. 

Among the disadvantages, large storage space requirement at both encoder and 
decoder side, longer processing delay are the main two points. Also, due to GOF- 
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by-GOF processing, since the correlation between boundary frames can not be taken 
into account, PSNR drops by several dB at the GOF boundaries. This gives rise to 
temporal jerk while playing back the decoded video. 


1.4 Motivation behind the work 

Kim and Pearlman’s 3D SPIHT coder [9] was able to draw appreciation only because 
it achieved good objective as well as subjective quality (comparable with H.263) with 
minimal computational complexity. Noteworthy, no motion compensation was used 
there for coding low-motion- video. 3D dyadic wavelet was applied to decompose a GOF 
into several spatio-temporal subbands. 3D SPIHT was then used to quantize and code 
the wavelet coefficients. But, the point that is of our interest is, 3D SPIHT requires 
that the level of decomposition along two spatial dimensions and the time dimension 
must be same. Also, at the coarsest subband, there must be atleast 8 coefficients 
(refer to Figure 1.4). This limits the flexibility of the codec. Supposing that the 
number of video frames in every GOF be 8, in order to satisfy those requirements 
the maximum allowable level of decomposition becomes 2. However, this 2 level of 
decomposition can not fully exploit the inter-pixel redundancy present in any frame 
(let it have any standard size, be it QCIF or CIF). Thus, we feel that theie is still 
scope for improvement as far as compression performance is concerned. 

Tb cope up with the situation when there is considerable amount of motion either 
in the form of global camera motion or local object motion within a GOF, a motion 
compensation scheme was kept as an option. Now, needless to say, motion estimation 
itself is a computationally intensive task. Furthermore, the motion vectors (to be sent 
to the decoder end) simply increase the overhead information bits, which may count 

significant especially at very low bit rates. 

With these two points in mind, we have made an attempt to build a coding ar- 
chitecture that will be capable of performing satisfactorily (at least visually) at very 
low bit rates (also at higher bit rates) without using motion compensation at all. We 
maintain, it is the subjective quality and not the objective one that matters most. Be- 
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Figure 1.4: Demonstrating Parent-Child Relationship used in 3DSPIHT Algorithm 

cause, after all, the decoded video quality will be judged by some human being whose 
satisfaction depends solely on subjective aspects of the video. 


1*5 Organization of thesis 

The entire thesis is organized as follows. Chapter 2 describes the proposed video coding 
algorithm that is suitable for coding low-motion- video at very low bit rate. Chapter 3 
describes a simple modification on the previous coder so as to assure good visual quality 
at extreme low bit rate. In chapter 4, we present a generalized version of the proposed 
codec that is capable of coding video (natural as well as synthetic video with complex 
object motion) at wide range of bit-rates. Next in chapter 5, we have discussed how 
our coding scheme can include interesting features like fidelity-scalability, resolution- 
scalability and produce embedded bit-stream. Finally, we conclude and intimate the 
scope for future work in chapter 6. 


Chapter 2 


Very Low Bit Rate (VLBR) Video 
Coding 


Very low bit rate video coding is particularly important for video-conferencing or video- 
telephony type applications. In this chapter, we suggest a simple coding algorithm and 
show that it performs quite satisfactorily at very low bit rate (0.04bpp) without even 
requiring any motion-compensation. 


2.1 Some observations 

Before going into detail of our codec structure, let us view at different videos (that 
can be coded at very low bit rates) from slightly different angle. Figure 2.1 shows a 
collection of consecutive frames of a head k shoulder type video: "Miss America". This 
typical test video is widely used to check the performance of very low bit rate video 
coders. It possesses very good intrar-frame as well as inter-frame inter-pixel correla- 
tion. To examine exactly how the temporal changes occur, we have bisected the entire 
collection of frames along two planes, each being perpendicular to the video frames. 
Positions of these two planes have been adjusted so as to capture the regions contain- 
ing larger object movements. Figure 2.2(a) shows the side view and Figure 2.3(a) 
presents the vertical view for collection of 150 frames. Figure 2.2(b) and Figure 2.3(b) 
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Figure 2.1: Miss America: A Typical Head & Shoulder Type Video 



Number of frames: 150 Number of frames: 8 


(a) <b) 

Figure 2.2: Side View: Temporal Changes Along Vertical Plane ’V’ 
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Figure 2.3: Vertical View: Temporal Changes Along Horizontal Plane ’H’ 

display the side view and the vertical view respectively for collection of 8 frames (usual 
number of frames in GOF). Both of these figures clearly indicate the huge amount of 
temporal redundancy present among successive frames. Indeed, in most of the regions, 
except at the moving object-edges, there is no significant changes as such. 

Figure 2.4 shows a group of successive frames of another low-motion video: "Sales- 
man". This particular video, unlike "Miss America" sequence, contains large number 
of static as well as moving edges in each frame. However, as it can be seen from Fig- 
ures 2.5 and 2.6, the amount of temporal redundancy is still enormous. Same thing 
can be observed in case of any "head & shoulder" type video or any low-motion-video 
that is suitable for very low bit rate coding. There may be varieties of textures, curves, 
edges etc. in the video-frames, but, the change of those patterns with time is, in fact, 
significantly less. 
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Figure 2.4: Salesman: Another Typical Head & Shoulder Type Video 



Figure 2.5: Side View: Temporal Changes Along Vertical Plane 
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Figure 2.6: Vertical View: Temporal Changes Along Horizontal Plane 

2.2 Proposed coding strategy 

In many of the recent papers on 3D subband video coding, subband filtering has been 
applied on the GOF both along the spatial dimensions and along the temporal dimen- 
sion. The aim is to capture video-information in different spatio-temporal subbands. 
Application of subband coding to individual video-frames can be well justified with 
our experience of wavelet based still image coding. However, use of the same along 
time axis can not be well justified. We believe, the advantage of temporal filtering 
ran actually be realized if only if the entire video is taken at a time as a consolidated 

information block, which is simply not feasible. 

We have adopted the strategy that may seem to lie somewhere midway between 
3D SBC & 3D DCT. The idea is to combine strengths of both DCT and SBC so as to 
improve the performance of our codec. We have used DCT (Discrete Cosine Transform) 
to exploit the temporal redundancy present in the video signal. Needless to say, DCT 
has excellent energy compaction property for highly correlated data [19]. Also, DCT 
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can play the iole of motion compensation in more efficient way. In fact, it reduces the 
inter-frame redundancy among larger number of consecutive frames [1]. (The actual 
number of frames depends on the number of frames in a GOF). To exploit the spatial 
redundancy, however, we have retained subband (wavelet) decomposition technique. 
The motivation has been obtained partly from the success story of wavelet for still 
image compression. Also, efficient high performance wavelet coders (e.g. SPIHT, 
SLCCA[29], EBCOT[30]) can be made use of. In particular, among many of the 
inherent attractive features of subband coding [20], we are basically interested in the 
following few. 

• Since the subband (wavelet) filters operate on the entire frame, the blocking effect 
can be reduced to great extent. 

• Subband coding provides us scalability (both fidelity wise and resolution wise) 
as a free gift. 

• Subband coding allows better bit rate control during encoding / decoding process. 

• Subband coding is more robust under transmission or decoding errors. Because, 
errors on a particular subband may be masked by the information on the other 

subbands. 

2.3 Structure of the proposed codec 

The structure of the encoder has been shown in Figure 2.7 in form of block diagram. It 
consists of five important blocks : (1) video buffer, (2) temporal decorrelator, (3) spatial 
decorrelator, (4) bit-allocator and (5) quantizer & coder. For the sake of simplification, 
bit-allocator has not been explicitly shown in the diagram. 

Our coder accepts a pre-processed video. By pre-processing we mean noise reduc- 
tion and/or temporal sub-sampling (sometimes, spatial sub-sampling, too) of a raw 
video-data. This pre-processed video is buffered, first. The length of the buffer is 2 L, 
where L is the number of frames in a GOF. The reason behind choosing a buffer of 
double length is to allow video buffering and video encoding to continue simultaneously 
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Figure 2.7: Internal Block Diagram of the Proposed Video Coder 
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and thereby to avoid unnecessary delay. DCT is then applied on the GOF along tem- 
poral dimension. This helps to decorrelate data along time. DCT, indeed, compresses 
the energy toward low frequency side and reduces the amplitudes of higher frequency 
components. Now as, there are L number of frames in a GOF, applying DCT along 
the time dimension will give rise to L number of different frequency planes. Let us 
call the first (lowest) frequency plane as DC plane and others as AC planes. Each of 
the AC planes is then split into M (= 3 N + 1) number of subbands using N level of 
dyadic wavelet decomposition (spatial decorrelation). However, in case of DC plane, 
we adopt slightly different approach. We try to predict the DC plane obtained from 
current GOF with our knowledge about the DC plane of previous GOF. No motion 
compensation is used. We simply generate back the previous DC plane from the corre- 
sponding bit-stream using inverse process and straightway subtract it from the current 
DC plane. Either the residue thus obtained or the current DC plane itself can be used 
in subsequent processing (wavelet decomposition: spatial decorrelation) . Decision re- 
garding which one to be used is made by the Decision Maker. It calculates the energy 
of both the residue and the DC plane. If the energy of the residue is greater than some 
pre-determined percentage of the energy of the DC plane, in other words, when the 
prediction error is significant, the DC plane is used. Otherwise, the residue is used. 
Decision made by the Decision Maker is used by the Decision Follower to appropri- 
ately reproduce the previous DC plane. Finally, the wavelet coefficients corresponding 
to each planes are quantized and coded using SPIHT algorithm [10]. An important 
issue that plays a vital role in determining the ultimate coding performance is bit 
allocation. Given total bit budget per GOF, how to distribute that amount among 
different frequency planes? To solve this problem, we have followed the approach given 
in [17] with little modification. The actual method has been discussed in section 2.5. 
Finally, our encoder generates three bit streams: {BS1}, {BS2} and {BS3}. {BS1} 
contains information regarding the AC planes, {BS2} contains the decision information 
and {BS3} carries information about the DC-plane/residue. 

As a part of decoding process (refer to Figure 2.8), we simply carry out the reverse 

procedure. 
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Figure 2.8: Internal Block Diagram of the Proposed Video Decoder 
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2.4 Key operations and algorithms 

In this section, we briefly give some preliminary ideas about the key operations and 
algorithms involved in our codec. 


2.4.1 Discrete cosine transform 


Discrete cosine transform (DCT) is a fast linear transform that has been widely used 
in the past in different image/video compression applications. It has also become a 
part of most of the previous image/video coding standards. The one-dimensional DCT 
of a sequence { u(n), 0<n<iV-l}is defined as [19] 

0<k<N-l (2.1) 


v(k) = q(fc) y; u(n) cos 


7r(2n + 1 )k 

2 N 


where 



The inverse transformation is given by 


1 < k < N - 1 (2.2) 


N - 1 

u(n) = a ( v ( k ) 

ksc 0 


COS 


7r(2n + l)fc 

2N 


J 


0 < n < iV — 1 (2.3) 


If we denote { «(n), 0 < n < N - 1 } by U and { v(k), 0 < k < N - 1 } by V, we 
can also put Equation (2.1) and Equation (2.3) as follows: 


V = CU 


u = C T V 

where C == {c(/c, n)}, C^ is the transpose of C and 


c(k, n) 


k = 0, 0 < n < N — 1 

2 Cos^^’, l<k<N-l, 0<n<N-l 


(2.4) 


As a matter of fact, DCT of a vector having length N can be computed in 0(N log 2 N) 
operations via an N - point FFT [19]. 
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Figure 2.9: A AT-Level One-Dimensional Wavelet Decomposition 

2.4.2 Subband coding and wavelets 

Subband coding is an important imaging technique with ties to multiresolution analysis 
[18]. Wavelet coding also comes under the same category. In both cases, the input 
signal is decomposed into multiple subbands using combination of low-pass and high- 
pass filters. These subbands are then subsampled, quantized and coded. At the decoder 
end, exactly inverse operations (upsampling and reassembling the subbands) are carried 
out to form an approximation to the input signal. 

The main difference between subband and wavelet coding lies in the choice of the 
filters to be used in the transform. The filters used in wavelet coding systems are 
typically designed to satisfy certain smoothness constraints [22]. Whereas, the subband 
filters are designed mainly to satisfy the criteria of nonoverlapping frequency responses 
so as to achieve decorrelation among output subbands. 

The generic form of a one-dimensional (ID) wavelet transform is shown in Fig- 
ure 2.9. Here a signal is passed through a lowpass and a highpass filter, h and g, 
respectively, then downsampled by a factor of two, constituting one level of trans- 
form. Multiple levels or "scales" of the wavelet transform are obtained by repeating 
the filtering and decimation process on the lowpass branch outputs only. The pro- 
cess is typically carried out for a finite number of levels K. The resulting coefficients, 
D n (n), D 2 i(n), ... D K i(n) and D K0 (n ) are called wavelet coefficients. Noteworthy, 
here, the downsampling factor is equal to the number of filters at each level. This par- 
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Figure 2.10: A Typical Test Image 

ticular type of wavelet transform is termed as "maximally decimated form of wavelet 
transform" . 

The ID wavelet transform can be extended to a two-dimensional (2D) wavelet 
transform using separable wavelet filters. With separable filters the 2D transform 
can be computed by applying a ID transform to all the rows of the input, and then 
repeating on all of the columns. Figure 2.12 shows an example of a one-level (K = 1), 
2D wavelet transform of the image shown in Figure 2.10, with corresponding notations 
given in Figure 2.11. This can further be repeated for any level of wavelet expansion 
(refer to Figure 2.13 for a 3-level wavelet decomposition) and so on. 

Wavelet transform tends to compact the energy of the input into a relatively small 
number of wavelet coefficients. For example, in naturally occurring images, much of 
the energy in the wavelet transform becomes concentrated into the LLk subband. In 
addition, the energy in the high frequency bands ( HLi , LH h HHi ) is also concentrated 
into a relatively small number of coefficients. Initially, designers of the wavelet coding 
systems recognized that low bit rate, low mean squared error (MSE) wavelet coders can 
be achieved by coding only few select high energy coefficients. However, the problem 
was how to code both the position information as well as the magnitude information 
for each of these coefficients so that data can be recovered properly at the decoder 



Figure 2.12: One- Level 2D Wavelet Decomposition of the Image Shown in Figure 2*10 
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Figure 2.13: 3-Level 2D Wavelet Decomposition of the Image Shown in Fig. 2.10 


Figure 2.14: Parent-Offspring Dependencies in the Spatial Orientation Tree 
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end. In fact, depending on the method used earlier, the amount of resources required 
to code the position information sometimes turned out to be a significant fraction of 
the total, thereby negating much of the benefit of the energy compaction. 

J. M. Shapiro [12] was the first person to show an efficient way to tackle this 
problem. In his pioneering work, he proposed a coder that simplifies the coding of the 
position informations of the significant wavelet coefficients using inter-band prediction 
(or prediction across frequency subbands) technique. The basic idea is to use the 
location of significant coefficients in one frequency band to predict the location and 
magnitude of significant coefficients in other frequency bands, thus reducing the cost of 
coding position information. Indeed, many of the modern wavelet coders (e.g. SPIHT 
[10]) too use almost the same idea. Inter-band prediction technique that exploits 
the self-similar, hierarchal nature of the wavelet transform, can easily be explained 
using Figures 2.12 and 2.13. Careful observation of these figures reveals that the 
significant coefficients in the high frequency subband do not occur at random locations, 
rather tend to cluster. Furthermore, these clusters tend to occur at the same relative 
spatial locations in each of the high frequency subbands which often correspond to 
discontinuities or edges that occur in the original image. This particular self-similar 
relationship has been defined using "spatial orientation tree" structure in [10]. 


2.4.3 Set partitioning in hierarchical tree (SPIHT) 

In this section, we briefly outline the concepts and operations involved in SPIHT coding. 
Interested reader is requested to please refer to [10] for a more elaborate discussion. 

As we have already mentioned that SPIHT coding utilizes the inter-band predic- 
tion technique that exploits the self-similar, hierarchal nature of the wavelet transform. 
Hence, at first, SPIHT algorithm defines a special tree structure called "spatial orien- 
tation trees" (SOT) to perfectly represent the self-similarity. Figure 2.14 shows how 
the "spatial orientation tree"s are defined in case of a two-dimensional dyadic wavelet 
transform with two levels of decomposition. Each node of the tree corresponds to a 
wavelet coefficient and is identified by its coordinate. Its direct descendants (offspring) 
correspond to the coefficients of the same spatial orientation m the next finer level of 
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the pyramid. The tree is defined in such a way that each node has either no offspring 
or four offspring, which always form a group of 2 x 2 adjacent wavelet coefficients. The 
coefficients in the highest level of the pyramid are tree roots and are also grouped in 
2x2 adjacent wavelet coefficients. However, their offspring branching rule is different, 
and in each group, one (e.g. one as indicated by a small black square in Figure 2.14) 
does not have any descendants. As the wavelet coefficients belonging to a SOT corre- 
spond to the same spatial location of original frame/image, it is very likely that if the 
magnitude of a coefficient in a certain node of a SOT does not exceed a given threshold 
value, then none of its descendants will exceed that threshold. 

While encoding, SPIHT algorithm performs multiple scanning through the entire 
wavelet coefficient set. In each pass, it checks the magnitude of the coefficients against 
some threshold value. The initial threshold is computed as 


T = 2 n where n = 


logs (max{|cj> 

\ M y 


This threshold value is reduced to its half everytime a pass is completed. The scanning 
order is always kept fixed. The members of the "list of insignificant pixels" (LIP) are 
scanned first. Then the members of the "list of insignificant sets of pixels" (LIS) and 
finally the elements in the "list of significant pixels" (LSP) are scanned. Initially, LIP 
consists of the coordinates of all the wavelet coefficients in the coarsest subband, LIS 
consists those of all SOT-roots and LSP is kept empty. While scanning the coefficients 
pertaining to LIP, if anyone is found significant (i.e with magnitude greater than or 
equal to the threshold value), a "1" bit and the associated sign bit are emitted. The 
corresponding coordinate is moved from LIP to LSP. Otherwise, a "0" bit is sent. 
Next, while testing any set belonging to LIS, a "0" or a "1" bit is sent conveying the 
message whether all the elements in that tree are insignificant or not. If found not 
insignificant, the immediate four descendants of the current root of the tree are tested 
for sign i fican ce. Any descendant found significant is moved to LSP with simultaneous 
emission of a "1" bit and sign bit. And the insignificant descendant is placed in LIP 
and a "0" bit is sent to the decoder. Once these four descendants are moved in this 
manner, the tree is treated as a "L"-type set. Previously, it used to be treated as 
"D"-type set. The "L" set is left aside for scanning second time in the same pass. It is 
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to be scanned at the end. If however it turns out to be an empty set, it is completely 
eliminated from the scan-list. During scanning of the "L" set, as before, a "0" or "1" 
bit is emitted from the encoder to inform the result of significance-test to the decoder. 
In case the set is found to contain some significant element, it is split into four "D"-type 
trees. The current root of this newly formed "D"-type set is one of the four immediate 
descendants of the previous root element. Scanning of LIP and LIS elements in this 
way is termed as "sorting". In the "refinement" phase, the last phase of one pass, the 
n th most significant bits of the coefficients that were entered into LSP in previous pass 
are sent as refinement bits. This way the coding process continues until the desired bit 
rate is reached. 

In the decoder side, the same lists, LIP, LIS and LSP, are prepared and updated 
in each pass. Also the same scanning pattern and decision/branching rule is used. As 
the input bits are read from the codestream, the decoder reconstructs the magnitude 
and the sign bits of LSP members seen by the encoder. The coefficients of the final 
LIP and LIS sets are set to zero. Especially, in the wavelet transform of an image or a 
frequency plane, large sets of zero values exist which are identified efficiently by SPIHT 
with a single bit. Moreover, the significant coefficients are never represented by more 
bits than actually needed in their natural binary representation, since the highest "1" 
bit can always be known apriori in this process. 


2.5 Important implementation issues 

We have implemented the proposed codec in Matlab (Version 6.1.0.450, Release 12.1). 
No attention has been paid in optimizing our code as such. Therefore, at present, we 
do not make any statement whether our codec can be used in real time environment 
or not. But, we are very much hopeful about it. In the following, we try to highlight 
on some implementation issues that we feel, greatly influence the performance of our 
coder. 

The first issue is the choice of wavelet filter. We have tried with different or- 
thogonal, compactly supported wavelet filters as well as bi-orthogonal, compactly sup>- 
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Figure 2.15: The Overall Bit-stream Structure 

ported wavelet filter pairs available in Matlab. Finally, we have chosen Daubechies 
9/7 bi-orthogonal wavelet filter pairs (both for analysis and synthesis purpose) because 
of its superior performance. By the term "superior", we mean that with the same 
wavelet quantizer, coder and decoder, among all other wavelet filters, Daubechies 9/7 
bi-orthogonal wavelet filter pairs yield better quality (higher PSNR) of the decoded 
image. 

The second issue is the amount of overhead bits required while coding. Especially 
at very low bit rate coding scenario, overhead information may consume significant 
part of the total bit budget and thus reduce the efficiency of the codec to great extent. 
Hence, this issue of overhead bits needs some attention too. In Figure 2.15, we show 
the overall bitstream structure and the overhead bits required for the proposed coding 
scheme. The bitstream, in fact, is arranged in a hierarchical structure composed of the 
following two main layers: 

• Group of frequency-planes or group of frames layer, 
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• Frequency-plane layer, 

It can be seen that the total amount of overhead information is quite insignificant. As 
for example, with the number of video frames in a GOF L = 8 and CIF (352 x 288) 
frame resolution, the overhead information consumes only around 2% of the total bit 
budget at coding rate of 0.01 bits per pixel. 

"Bit allocation" is the most important issue that plays a crucial role especially at 
very low bit-rate coding scenario. Because, any unwise bit distribution may result in 
severe degradation of image/video quality. To solve such a critical problem, we have 
followed a two-step-approach. With the total amount of bit budget to encode a GOF 
in our hand, we first distribute the amount among different frequency planes. Next, 
we go for allocating the bit-budget for a particular frequency plane among different 
subbands. 

For sake of discussion, let us assume that the total available bit budget to encode 
a GOF is T. We, first of all, subtract the amount of bits required by the overhead 
information (please refer to Figure 2.15 for details of the associated overhead informa- 
tion) and obtain the amount actually available for encoding purpose. Let us say, this 
amount is T. Now, if we assume that aq, r 2) ... Xl are L (L is the number of video- 
frames in a GOF, also the number of frequency planes after applying DCT) random 
variables such that the coefficient values of the DC plane are the sample values of the 
first random variable Xi, coefficient values of the first AC plane are the sample values 
of the second random variable x 2 and so on and also if the variances of these random 
variables (in other words of the frequency planes) be a\ , a\ , ... erf,, then using the 
method described in [17], we can calculate the average number of bits per coefficient 
in i th frequency plane as 

Ri = R + \\og 2 ; i = l---L (2.5) 

n (<*)* 

1 

where R is the average number of bits per pixel and is obtained as 

T 


R = 


XYL 


( 2 . 6 ) 
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Here, X is the number of lines in each frequency plane, Y is the number of DCT 
coefficients in every line. Hence, the total number of bits to be used for i th frequency 
plane becomes 


Ti = RXY (2.7) 

Noteworthy, that the constraint 

L 

J2 Ti = T ( 2 . 8 ) 

2=1 

also gets satisfied by Equations (2.5), (2.6) and (2.7). 

Unfortunately, we can not use Equation (2.5) to solve the bit allocation prob- 
lem for any GOF . To be precise, the underlying assumption in the formulation of 
Equation (2.5) is that the rate-distortion function should be same for all the random 
variables which in turn is satisfied when probability density function (pdf) of all the 
random variables be similar, and the same quantizer model is used for all. So, before 
applying Equation (2.5), we must ensure that these conditions are fulfilled. 

While the quantizer model may be assumed to be same for all, not all the random 
variables are guaranteed to have similar pdf. In fact, the pdf of aq is significantly 
different from those of the remaining random variables x 2 , ... x L (refer to Figure 2.16), 
particularly when DC frequency plane itself is used for subsequent spatial decorrelation. 
Therefore, for the GOFs, in which DC frequency plane is chosen by the decision maker, 
a different strategy needs to be used to allocate the total bit budget. In our present 
work, we have followed some heuristic approach. We simply perform distribution of 
bits among different frequency planes in proportion to their standard deviations such 
that sum of the amounts for individual frequency planes equals T. 

But, in the cases when the decision maker selects the residue for further process- 
ing, the pdf constraint can also be satisfied. This is so because, just like the higher 
frequency planes, the residue contains huge number of zero/low amplitude pixels and 
the histogram plots of all of them look alike (similar to Figure 2.16(b)). Still, the 
solution can not be perfectly achieved. Because, at very low bit rate (<lbpp) the 
rate-distortion model that is used to formulate Equation (2.5) does not fit well and 
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(a) Histogram of the DC plane that is obtained 
from the 1 st GOF of 'Claire' sequence 




(b) Histogram of one of the AC planes that are 
obtained from the 1 st GOF of 'Claire' sequence 


Figure 2,16: Example Histograms for Different Frequency Planes 
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values of R-i s often become negative. Many approaches have been used in the past to 
avoid this awkward situation [17]. One of them is to set the negative RiS to zero. But, 
this increases the average bit rate above the constraint. Therefore, next the non-zero 
RiS arc uniformly reduced until the average bits per pixel becomes equal to R. 

Here, we suggest an alternative approach. We make a small modification in Equa- 
tion (2.5) so as to ensure that ft s take positive values. 

Suppose, the average bits per pixel value required is R and the Equation (2.5) 
results in some negative RiS. We go on increasing the average bits per pixel value as 
R = rR. where r — 2, 3, ... and at each step i.e. for each value of r we compute fts 
using 

Ri = R + boa, - ; i = l--L (2.9) 

n (<«* 

fc= i 

We stop at that point when the values of fts all become positive. Say, the corresponding 
value of r be r'. Finally, to obtain the values of Ri s we divide fts by r' i.e. 

K = ft = ft + fts* -ft — ; < = !■•■£ (2.io) 

n 

k=r 1 

Note that, the constraint in Equation (2.8) is also satisfied using the above method. 
We have tried with all the available methods (including ours). Ultimately, we have 
adopted our own approach as it showed improved performance over others. 

Equations (2.5), (2.9) and (2.10) can also be modified to include the psycho- visual 
importance of different frequency planes. In order to do that we require to use the 
weighted variances of the frequency planes such that Equations (2.5), (2.9) and (2.10) 
become modified as 

Ri - R + hog, - L **•* — ; • = !■••£ (2-11) 

n («* «?)* 

1 

* ft.lt.. w i a i 
ft SB R + — logj ~ > 

n («% rf)* 

fcsssl 


( 2 . 12 ) 
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Weights 

Values 

Wi 

0.40 

w 2 

0.20 

Ws 

0.09 

W4 

0.08 

^5 

0.07 

U>6 

0.06 

W 7 

0.05 

Ws 

0.05 


Table 2.1: Psycho-Visual Weights For Different Frequency Planes 





Wi Qj_ 

n k- ’ 

it=i 


i ■=!■■■ L 


(2.13) 


Here {wi} is the set of psycho-visual weights that satisfies the following constraint. 

f> = l • (2-14) 

2=1 

The values of WiS used in our experiment are listed in Table 2.1. 

Once, we know the total amount of bits to be used to code a particular frequency 
plane, the remaining part of the bit allocation problem (i.e. bit allocation among 
different spatial subband coefficients) can be efficiently handled with the help of SPIHT 
algorithm (discussed in section 2.4.3). 


2.6 Simulation result 

In this section, we show the performance of our codec. Experiments are conducted 
on the standard videos like "Akiyo", "Claire", "Miss America", "Salesman", "Hall 
Monitor". The first three "head & shoulder" type videos are characterized by small 
object motion and stationary background. The fourth video is also of similar kind with 
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multiple motions. "Hall Monitor" is particularly suitable for monitor ing applications, 
wlu n o the background is always fixed and sometimes some persons/objects appear and 
disa.ppear. Each of these videos have CIF (352 x 288) frame resolution with frame rate 

of 30 frames/sec. 

Peak signal-to-noise ratio (PSNR) calculated as 

PSNR iB = 10 log 10 (J|h) (2.15) 

where 

, N M 

MSE = ^ ( Frame 0 [n, m] — Frame r [n, m]) 2 (2.16) 

n« 1 m=l 

has been used as an objective measure of the frame quality. In Equation (2.16), 
Frame 0 stands for an original frame and Frame r denotes corresponding reconstructed 
frame. Although we emphasize that the true subjective quality of a reconstructed 
video- frame does not have any rigid connection with the frame-PSNR. Also, instead of 
inspecting the quality frame-by-frame, we should judge the video-quality as a whole, 
treating video as a three-dimensional entity. Over and above, the actual evaluation 
of the; reconstructed video quality ought to be made by playing back the video with 
associated sound! 

Figures 2.17, 2.18, 2.19, 2.20, 2.21, 2.22, 2.23, 2.24 display few of the results ob- 
tained using the proposed codec at bit-rate 121.65 Kbps (compression ratio: 200:1). 
Figure 2.25 shows the result obtained for "Salesman" sequence at a bit-rate 152 Kbps 
(compression ratio: 160:1). Respective variations in frame-PSNR are shown in Fig- 
ures 2.26, 2.27, 2.28, 2.29, and 2.30. It can be observed that the PSNR deteriorates 
rapidly at the portions where the motion activity soars high. One reason behind this 
is, when motion activity increases, the amount of information to be conveyed to the 
decoder for successful decoding also increases. This in turn puts more demand on the 
bit-budget, which we have not provided. Rather, throughout the entire sequence, we 
have kept the total bit budget per GOF constant. Another reason may be that in our 
actual simulation, we have not really implemented the "Decision Maker" part of the 
encoder. We have always chosen the residue for further processing. Thus, when the 
motion activity in the video increases, the effect of insufficient residue coding keeps on 
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multiplying. However, during the low-motion-period, the quality can again be recov- 
ered. The point that is worth mentioning is that given the total bit-budget per GOF as 
7 \ we have used double of this, i.e. 2 T to code the first GOF. This is quite reasonable. 
Because, for the first GOF, we have to code the absolute information. Whereas for 
other GOFs we code the relative information. Hence, the first GOF requires greater 
bit-budget. 

Next, we have compared some of our results with those obtained using 3D-SPIHT 
[9] proposed by Kim and Pearlman. The proposed codec has been noticed to yield 
better/comparable subjective quality at different low bit rates. Figures 2.31, 2.32 
demonstrate the comparison results. One of the most objectionable drawbacks of 3D- 
SPIHT reported is that the decoded video when played back appears irritating due to 
the presence of temporal jerk. However, the codec developed by us is able to retain the 
temporal smoothness in the reconstructed video. The DPCM-like coding algorithm for 
encoding the DC planes may be the reason for the absence of jerk. 

Finally, we emphasize that no post-processing (filtering) has been carried out to 
incorporate visually pleasant soothing effect. In fact, any unwise filtering can eat away 
important details, thereby destroying useful informations. 
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(a) Original ll** 1 frame 


(b) Reconstructed ll 1 ^ frame : bpp 0.04 


(b) Reconstructed 62 nc * frame : bpp 0.04 


Figure 2.19: Claire : Coded at 122 Kbps (Compression Ratio 200:1) 
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(a) Original 1 13 ^ frame (b) Reconstructed 113^ flame : bpp 0.04 


(a) Original 151 st frame (b) Reconstructed 151 st frame : bpp 0.04 


Figure 2.20: Claire : Coded at 122 Kbps (Compression Ratio 200:1) 
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(a) Original 12 th frame (b) Reconstructed 12 th frame : bpp 0.04 


(a) Original 49 th frame 


(b) Reconstructed 49 111 frame: bpp 0.04 


figure 2.21: Miss America : Coded at 122 Kbps (Compression Ratio 200:1) 
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(a) Original 81 st frame 


(b) Reconstructed 81 st frame : bpp 0.04 


(a) Original 121 st frame 


(b) Reconstructed 121 st frame : bpp 0.04 


Figure 2.22: Miss America : Coded at 122 Kbps (Compression Ratio 200:1) 
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(a) Original 50*^ frame 


(b) Reconstructed SO** 1 frame : bpp 0.04 


(b) Reconstructed 74 * frame : bpp 0.04 


Figure 2.23: Hall Monitor : Coded at 


122 Kbps (Compression Ratio 200:1) 
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(b) Reconstructed 248“ frame : bpp 0.04 


(a) Original 248 th frame 


Figure 2.24: Hall Monitor 


: Coded at 122 Kbps (Compression Ratio 200:1) 
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(a) Original 19 frame 


(b) Reconstructed 19^ frame : bpp 0,05 


(a) Original 76 th frame 


(b) Reconstructed 76 th frame : bpp 0.05 


Figure 2.25: Salesman : Coded at 152 Kbps (Compression Ratio 160:1) 
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Figure 2.28: Variations in Frame-PSNR for ’Miss America’ Sequence at 122Kbps 


37 - Jr 



Figure 2.29: Variations in Frame-PSNR for ’Hall Monitor’ Sequence at 122Kbps 
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Figure 2.30: Variation in Frame-PSNR for "Salesman" Video Sequence at 152Kbps 



Figure 2 . 31 : Performance Comparison at 0.04bpp : (a) Original 32 rd Frame of ’Claire’, 
(b) Reconstructed Frame Using the Proposed Codec, (c) Reconstructed Frame Using 

3DSPIHT 
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i.1* Parformaoce Comparison at 0.04bpp : (a) Original 46- Frame of 'Claire’, 
(I.) Henmst.ri.ctwi Frame Using the Proposed Codec, (c) Reconstructed Frame Using 

3DSPIHT 


Chapter 3 


VLBR Video Coding: An Improved 

Codec 


The codec proposed in the previous chapter succeeds to retain overall good visual 
quality at bit-rate around 0.04 bpp. However, the reconstructed frame quality has been 
noticed to deteriorate when the motion activity as a whole increases. Also around 0.02 
bpp, significant distortion has been observed at the regions having larger motion. In 
this chapter, we suggest one simple remedy to overcome this problem. Experimental 
results have been shown to demonstrate the improvement achieved. 


3.1 Problem identification 

The main reason behind the frame quality degradation during greater motion activity 
in a video sequence is the inadequate amount of bit budget. It precludes the codec 
from coding the temporal details to sufficient extent. Therefore, we need to create some 
framework that will help the codec to spend more bits for coding high-motion-parts 
and fewer bits in coding static background or objects. Before directly getting into the 
solution, let us see, how the bits are wasted in the process of encoding. Figure , 3.1 
shows the set of first four frequency planes that are obtained after applying DCT 
along the time dimension of the first GOF of video "Claire". Consider the third 
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Figure 3.1: First Four FVequency Planes Obtained After Temporal Decorrelation of the 

First GOF of ’Claire’ 
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Figure 3.2: Two Levels of Wavelet Decomposition of the Third Frequency Plane 
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Figure 3.3: Frequently Used Scanning Patterns 

frequency plane, i.e. AC2. Its wavelet transform (with 2 levels of decomposition) 
1ms been shown in Figure 3.2. SPIHT algorithm is applied to quantize and code this 
transformed frequency plane. In actual encoding process, which indeed is accomplished 
using multiple scans through the wavelet coefficients, a threshold level (at each pass, 
this value is reduced to its half) is set depending on the maximum magnitude of the 
wavelet coefficients. Three lists are maintained meanwhile : LIP, LIS & LSP. At each 
pass, the elements in LIP, LIS are tested against the current threshold for significance. 
If any of them is found to be not significant, a "0" bit is sent to indicate the event 
"insignificant", to the decoder. Now, in the scanning process, if all the insignificant 
coefficients are encountered first, many bits will be consumed only to inform the decoder 
that the coefficients are not significant! And few bits will remain to code the values 
that axe of higher magnitudes and hence likely to have greater influence on the decoded 
quality! As in Figure 3.2, following either of the scanning patterns shown in Figure 3.3 
the insignificant coefficients occurring at the topmost left corner can not be avoided and 
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Figure 3.4: (a) The Second AC Plane, (b) The Mask 

therefore considerable amount of bits have to be used for conveying their insignificance 

to the decoder. 

3.2 A possible solution 

In order to avoid the problem discussed in section 3.1, we reduce the area over which 
wavelet decomposition and subsequent SPIHT algorithm are to be applied. For ex- 
ample, we choose only the central part of the third frequency plane (as indicated by 
the mask shown in Figure 3.4) for purpose of wavelet coding. Note that, this central 
part contains most of the significant coefficients. As the motion increases, temporal 
frequency also rises. And as the temporal frequency increases, the magnitude of the 
coefficients in the higher frequency planes also increases. Thus, by selecting only the 
significant portion of any AC plane for further processing, we can indirectly utilize 
more number of bits from the available bit-budget for coding the regions containing 
larger movements. 

sFT"f^rrr 
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Now, in choosing the area containing the significant wavelet coefficient values, we need 
to genet ate a mask for each of the frequency planes. For that, we select thresholds that 
will be different for different frequency planes. (For example, in our experiment, we 
have set a thioshold value that is equal to 10% of the peak). We compare the wavelet 
coefficients of a particular frequency plane with the corresponding threshold and pro- 
duce (say) 1" in case the coefficient value is greater than or equal to the threshold. 
Otherwise wo produce (say) "0". This comparison will eventually give rise to a binary 
image containing "l u s and "0"s, which helps us to generate the mask. The binary im- 
age will actually contain a large number of small, unconnected spurious regions/points 
(containing "1") in addition to the region of our interest. Those unwanted regions are 
simply eliminated. (In our experiment, any regions whose boundary length is less than 
5h pixels have been straightway neglected). Finally, we enclose the remaining "l"s 
with a smallest enclosing rectangle and thus mark the portion that can be coded in 
later phase. In this way, we create the masks for each individual frequency planes. It is 
worth noting that, to assure proper decoding at the other end, we need to transmit the 
coordinates of one of the four corners of the enclosing rectangle and the lengths of its 
two perpendicular arms. Assuming that each of these additional information requires 
one byte, we have to spend additional 32 bits. However, this amount is presumably 
much leas than that required to convey the "insignificant" events (as described earlier) 
to the decoder end. Still, if we insist not to waste bits in this manner, we can also use a 
common mask that encloses the significant regions of all the frequency planes and send 
the additional side information only once. In our experiment, we have followed the 
second approach. We have used a common mask and also the lengths of the arms of 
the rectangle had been chosen out of the set {64, 96, 128, 160, 192, 256}. The reason 
behind this is to allow more levels of wavelet decomposition in subsequent stage, which 
in turn, helps in achieving higher compression. 
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3.4 Simulation result 

In I Ins *<•<'! ion uv show the improvement achieved in the performance. Frames on the 
lofi ;ii e oh!, lined using the coding scheme described in the previous chapter (let us call 
it method i i and those in the right are obtained applying the suggested modification 

( let ns call it 'method 2‘j. 



(a) Reconstruction using ’method 1' 


(b) Reconstruction using ’method 2 ’ 


Figure 3.5: 32^ Frame of ’Claire’ : Coded at 60.8Kbps (Compression Ratio 400:1) 
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(a) Reconstruction using 'method 1 ' (b) Reconstruction using 'method 2’ 


Figaro 3.6: 70 th Frame of ’Claire’ : Coded at 60.8Kbps (Compression Ratio 400:1) 



(a) Reconstruction using 'method 1' 0 » ReconstmcSon using 'mefl>od 2' 

Figure 3.7: 88“ Frame of ’Claire’ : Coded at 60.8Kbps (Compression Ratio 400:1) 


[ 

[ 
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(a) Reconstruction using 'method 1' (b) Reconstruction using 'method 2’ 


Figure 3.8: 124 th Frame of ’Claire’ : Coded at 60.8Kbps (Compression Ratio 400:1) 



(a) Reconstruction using 'method r 


(b) Reconstruction using 'method 2’ 


Figure 3.9: 31 st Frame of ’Claire’ : Coded at 122Kbps (Compression Ratio 200:1) 
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(a) Reconstruction using 'method 1" (b) Reconstruction using 'method 2' 


Figure 3.10: 62 nd Frame of ’Claire’ : Coded at 122Kbps (Compression Ratio 200:1) 



(a) Reconstruction using ’method 1* (b) Reconstruction using 'method 2 ' 


Figure 3.11: 84 4h Frame of ’Claire’ : Coded at 122Kbps (Compression Ratio 200:1) 
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(a) Reconstruction using 'method 1' (b) Reconstruction using 'method 2' 


Figure 3.12: 136 th Frame of ’Claire’ : Coded at 122Kbps (Compression Ratio 200:1) 



(a) Reconstruction using 'method 1' (b) Reconstruction using 'method 2* 


Figure 3.13: 66 th Frame of ’Hall Monitor’ : Coded at 60.8Kbps (Compression Ratio 
400:1) 



(a) Reconstruction using 'method 1 ’ (b) Reconstruction using ’method T 



Figure 3.14: 125 t/l Frame of ’Hall Monitor’ : Codec! at 60.8Kbps (Compression Ratio 
400:1) 






V; 


Figure 3.17: 24 i/l Frame of ’Hall Monitor’ : Coded at 122Kbps (Compression Ratio 

200:1) 


method 2 


•it 
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(a) Reconstruction using ’method 1' (b) Reconstruction using 'method V 
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(b) Reconstruction using 'method 2 


(a) Reconstruction using 'method 1 


Figure 3.18: 57 th Frame of ’Hall Monitor’ : Coded at 122Kbps (Compression Ratio 
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(a) Reconstruction using 'method 1’ (b) Reconstruction using 'method 2' 


Figure 3.20: 214 th Frame of ’Hall Monitor’ : Coded at 122Kbps (Compression Ratio 
200 : 1 ) 


Chapter 4 


Video Coding : A Generalized 
Approach 


4.1 Generalization : why & how? 

In general, video contains significant amount of motion information. The motion may 
arise because of either the object movement or the camera movement (e.g. zooming, 
panning, rotation) or due to both. Now, presence of motion reduces the smoothness 
(or in other words, degree of correlation) along the time dimension. This can be 
verified from Figures 4.1 & 4.2, which show the temporal views of the video sequence, 
"cartoon". It contains different combinations of complex motions. DCT, in such 
situation, may not be always a good choice. In fact, DCT will not be able to compress 
the energy well and the values of the higher frequency coefficients will also remain 
significant. This would give rise to rapid fluctuation in frame-PSNR value. 

Here, it’s worth mentioning that the same problem exists in case of 3D-SBC, where 
temporal filtering is used instead to decorrelate the data along the time dimension. To 
tackle this problem, researchers, at first, try to find out the motion trajectories through 
various motion estimation techniques and then apply the temporal filtering along those 
trajectories (refer to [5], [6], [9] for further details). 

However, in the present case, we avoid motion estimation. Our idea is, if a fixed 
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Figure 4.1: Side View: Temporal Changes Along Vertical Plane 



Figure 4.2: Vertical View: Temporal Changes Along Horizontal Plane 
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transform like DCT fails to perform well in any case, why can’t we change the transform 
itself according to the data so as to compensate for the performance loss? Hence, 
we continue our experiment using some data dependent linear transform (like KLT). 
This idea may seem somewhat analogous to the use of KLT for spectral decorrelation 
of multi-spectral images [23]. However, using KLT in the same manner on a video 
(of course, in this case, for temporal decorrelation) is far more objectionable. The 
main problem associated with the data dependent linear transform (like KLT) is that 
depending on the data characteristics the transformation matrix varies widely and 
hence always needs to be transmitted along with the data (unlike the fixed transforms 
like DCT) in order to help proper decoding at the decoder end. Obviously, this incurs 
both larger encoding delay and increased bit-rate. Hence, KLT does not really seem 
to be a feasible solution. 

Still, we have been motivated by the works of few researchers who have recently 
advocated the use of KLT in the context of universal image compression ([24], [25]) and 
image representation using the mixture of principal components (MPC) model [26]. In 
these papers, the transformation matrix is not actually computed for each and every 
image block (or set of image blocks). Rather, an optimal set of KL transformation 
matrices is built apriori. During actual image encoding process, image block (or set 
of image blocks) is transformed using one of these transformation matrices, which 
closely matches the associated data characteristic. Significant improvement in the 
rate-distortion performance over the conventional methods has been reported. 

In the present context, we have tried to build a similar sub-system that can be 
used to replace DCT to achieve temporal decorrelation of the GOF. The next section 
discusses at length this issue. 

4.2 Design of codebook 

The first requirement for designing a system analogous to those described in ([24], [25], 
[26]) is the availability of a "codebook", i.e. a set of KL transformation matrices. In 
this section, we discuss the procedure that we have followed to build the "codebook". 
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We have used the Generalized Lloyd Algorithm [27] to design the codebook. The 
procedure is not much different from that described in [26]. In [26], the design starts 
with a carefully chosen set of transformation matrices such that no transformation 
matrix corresponds to the region outside the distribution space of the training data. A 
number of methods have been suggested to choose the initial set, e.g. 

• arbitrarily partitioning the training data into K classes (where K is the desired 
number of classes) and estimating the corresponding transformation matrices 
using batch eigen decomposition, 

• using a single fixed-basis transformation such as DCT and adding small amount 
of random variations to it to produce a set of K unique transformation matrices, 

• using an estimate of the global principal components of the entire data and then 
adding small amount of random variations to produce the initial set of K unique 
transformation matrices. 

With this set of transformation matrices in hand, an iterative approach is followed, 
where, at each iteration, the training input data is re-classified among previously ob- 
tained set of classes based on the minimum mean square error (MMSE) criterion. Also 
at the end of each iteration, the class-transformation-matrices are updated with the 
help of Sanger’s Generalized Hebbian Algorithm (GHA) [26]. The process is contin- 
ued until the overall average MMSE drops below a predetermined level or the overall 
improvement becomes negligible. 

4.2.1 Initial codebook design 

In the above method, the initial codebook (set of transformation matrices) is chosen 
in a completely random fashion. This may not always satisfy the requirement that no 
transformation matrix should correspond to some region outside the distribution space 
of the training data. Also, this sort of arbitrary choice delays the convergence during 
subsequent iterative updating of codebook. In the following, we suggest a systematic 
way to build the initial set. 
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For the sake of this discussion, suppose, we are given a set of three-dimensional 
vectors (ai, b%, Ci), (a2, 62, C2), ... (a n , b n , c n ). We shall have to form a set of classes out 
of these training vectors. We do not fix up the number of classes in advance. . Because, 
we feel that this number itself is data dependent. 

Now, we start as follows. We take the first data point (ai, consider the line 

passing through (0,0,0) and (oi,6i,ci) as the subspace representing classl. Next, we 
take the second data point (02, b 2) Q2), project the associated vector onto the classl 
subspace and measure the Euclidean norms of the projection p and the error e. We 
define a quantity 

l = a\\p\\- \\e\\ (4.1) 

where 0 < a < 1. If 

l > 0 (4.2) 


we assign the data point (a 2 , b 2 , c 2 ) to classl. Otherwise, we construct a new class and 
take the line passing through (0, 0, 0) and (02, b 2 , c 2 ) as the subspace representing the 
new class. 

This procedure continues until the training set is exhausted. Finally, we adjust 
the subspaces associated to each class by considering all the data point members. For 
example, we may take the mean of the data points that are assigned to the class under 
consideration and consider the line passing through the origin and the mean point as 
the new subspace representing that class. 

The same idea may be extended to the case where each of the training data is 
not a mere point, rather a set of points. For example, in case of a three-dimensional 
pixel-block of size di x d 2 x d 3 we can think of did 2 number of d 3 dimensional data- 
points/vectors (refer to Figure 4.3). For the time being, say, d 3 = 3. Now, we can 
form the subspaces in the following manner. We compute the correlation matrix C 
corresponding to the first set of points as 


G dz x dz 


1 

d\d 2 


d\ d,2 

i=l 


(4.3) 
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{x d3Xl > 


Figure 4.3: d\d 2 number of d 3 dimensional data-points 


We find out the normalized eigen vectors of the correlation matrix and arrange them 
row-by-row into another matrix [F] d3Xd3 such that the first row corresponds to the 
largest eigen value, the second one corresponds to the second largest eigen value and 
so on. Next, let us make the elements in the last row of [i ? ] d3Xd3 all zero and form 


another matrix 


d^xds 


Note that 


J 0?3 Xd% 


and the rows of [F] daXd3 and 


J d$xdz 


10 0 

o 1 0 [F] d3Xd3 ' (4.4) 

0 0 0 _ 

form an orthonormal set. Now, if we define the 


subspace as the span of the rows of 


J dzxdz 


, then we can also define the projection p 


of an arbitrary vector V = [vi,v 2 ,v 3 ] on this subspace and the corresponding error e 
as 


V = 


r .if 

F 


V 


(4.5) 
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e = V-p (4.6) 

In the process of classifying the entire set of the set of points, we consider the individual 
sets one at a time, extract some useful feature (say, the mean) out of it, project it (i.e. 
the mean) on the existing subspaces, select the subspace that is able to represent it 
with minimum error. If this minimum error satisfies Equations (4.1) & (4.2), the set 
under consideration is identified as the member of that subspace. Otherwise, a pew 
subspace is formed. Repeating this sequence of operations for all the available sets of 
points, we ultimately end up with a set of classes/subspaces. Each class is represented 
by a KL transformation matrix. 

4.2.2 Iterative codebook updating 

Once the initial set is ready, we follow the LBG algorithm [27] to obtain the final 
"codebook". The iterative form of the LBG algorithm can be put as follows: 

1. Initialization : Given an initial set of K transformation matrices, Wo, where 
W 0 = {[F] 01 , [jF ] 02 , ... [F] 0K } , a training data-set {Xj ; j = 1 ... N}, a distortion 
measure e as in Equation (4.6), a distortion threshold e > 0, set to = 0 and 
D-i = oo (i.e. a large value). 

2. Given W m = {[F] ml , [F] m2 , ... [F} mK ) , find the minimum distortion partition 
P(W m ) = {Si ; i = 1 ... K} of the training sequence such that Xj £ Si if eji < 
eji for all values of l. Compute the average distortion 



3. If (D m - 1 - D m ) < eD rn , halt with W m , otherwise continue. 

4. Update the set W m by calculating the eigen vectors of the class correlation ma- 
trices once again. Set W m +i = W m . Replace m by to 4- 1 and go to step (2). 
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Temporal Decorrelator 


Figure 4.4: Temporal Decorrelator in the Generalized Encoder 

4.3 General structure of the proposed codec 

In the general structure of the proposed codec, we replace Discrete Cosine Transform 
with a set of KL Transforms. Figure 4.4 shows the internal block diagram of the 
Temporal Decorrelator. The GOF is partitioned into three-dimensional data blocks 
of size (say) S x S x L. For CIF frame-resolution-format, we have taken S = 8. L 
is the number of frames in GOF, and is equal to 8 in our case. Each data block is 
passed through the "Feature Extractor". The "Feature Extractor" extracts some useful 
feature out of that data block. In our case, the feature is nothing but the mean vector 
[M]lxi, where 

SxS 

[MU = VTs E [*<U C 4 - 8 ) 

4=1 

To make this mean vector a useful representative of the data block, we should not 
take very large value of S. However, the value of S itself can be varied depending on 
the region. For example, we can take larger value of S for the regions having little 
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spatial change. But, for simplicity, we have kept S fixed. The feature is then passed 
to the "Classifier". The "Classifier" finds out the class/subspace/KL-transform that 
can best represent the input feature. In fact, it projects the mean vector on the sub- 
spaces spanned by the first four rows of each of the KLTs. The one that gives the 
lowest projection error is ultimately selected. The chosen KLT matrix is next used 
by the "Decorrelator" to decorrelate the data block along the time dimension. The 
corresponding class-index is subsequently entropy coded and sent as an additional data 
to the decoder. 

At the decoder end, the class-index is used to know the exact KLT that has been 
used for a particular data block. 


4.4 Simulation result 

Experiment has been carried out on a high-motion-test- video "Irene". This video has 
CIF (352 x 288) frame resolution with frame rate of 10 frames/sec. In this video, 
background is always stationary. But, there are rapid movements of fingers, hands, 
face and other body-parts of the person standing in the foreground. As a training 
data, we have used the first half duration of this video. Codebook thus generated has 
been applied to encode the entire video. Figure 4.5 shows the variation of frame-PSNR 
as obtained using this generalized codec (let us call it ’codec 2’) and the codec proposed 
in the second chapter (call it ’codec 1’). Both of them are used to encode the video at 
0.3 bpp or equivalently at 304Kbps. The comparison shows that the fluctuation in the 
frame-PSNR is reduced with ’codec 2’. 

Finally, Figures 4.7, 4.8, 4.9 and 4.10 show some of the results obtained using 
’codec 2’ at bitrates of 304 Kbps, 506Kbps, 1 Mbps and 2 Mbps respectively. 
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Figure 4.5: Performance Comparison Between ’codec 1’ and ’codec 2’ 



Figure 4.6: Original 73 rd Frame of ’Irene’ Sequence 
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Figure 4.7: 73 rd Frame of ’Irene’ : Coded at 304Kbps 



Figure 4.8: 73 rd Frame of ’Irene’ : Coded at 506Kbps 
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Figure 4.9: 73 rd Frame of ’Irene’ : Coded at 1Mbps 



Figure 4.10: 73 rd Frame of ’Irene’ : Coded at 2Mbps 



Chapter 5 


Scalable Coding: A Much Desired 
Feature 


Now-a-days, video-coding is not only confined to compressing spatio-temporal visual in- 
formation but is also focussed to incorporate additional features like scalability, region- 
of-interest coding etc. Moreover, increasing demand of video-delivery over Internet, 
unreliable wireless-mobile channel has necessitated restructuring of the entire coding 
strategy so as to produce a bit-stream sufficiently robust against packet loss and burst 
error type transmission impairments. In this chapter, we shall discuss only the scalabil- 
ity aspect. We will highlight on how scalable coding can be achieved using the proposed 
codec and leave the issues like region-of-interest coding, efficient channel coding as a 
part of future-investigation. 

5.1 Scalability: why is it needed? 

In the last few decades we have seen the tremendous growth of both Internet and 
multimedia technologies. Day by day, it is giving birth to new interesting and useful 
applications and services. Video-On-Demand (VOD), Interactive TV (ITV), Interac- 
tive Hypermedia Courseware is just a few among them. Let us consider the Video- 
On-Demand application for our discussion. There must be a multimedia-video server 
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Figure 5.1: A Heterogeneous Communication Network with Video Services. 

where all the videos are stored on-line, that is, on magnetic disk. Also there will be 
thousands of clients/users connected to it through different networks, Internet, de- 
manding for videos. Now, it is quite natural that these users will have wide varieties 
of computational resource, display and memory capability and screen resolution. Also 
the available network bandwidth may differ from client to client, time to time. Net- 
work reliability (e.g. packet loss characteristics in case of Internet) may fluctuate in 
random fashion. In such a receiver-driven multicast application in a complicated het- 
erogeneous environment, in order to guarantee the Quality-of-Service (QoS) to all the 
users, the server needs to optimize the video streaming for each of the individual user! 
However this task is rather involving and almost impossible to carry out. As an alter- 
native solution, the server can serve one common omnipotent video stream that can 
simultaneously support all the necessary requirements tailored to individual services. 

Scalable video coding, sometimes also called Layered video coding is an approach 
to materialize the second elegant solution. A conventional method to attain scalability 
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is to split and distribute the video information over a number of layers. The most 
fundamental information to reconstruct the video frames is packed into a layer referred 
to as base layer. The other layers, called enhancement layers, are for additional in- 
formation which, when combined with the base or lower enhancement layers, produce 
more refined information. More the number of layers the decoder receives, the better 
is the quality it will achieve. To date, standards like H.263, MPEG-2, and MPEG-4 
have accepted this method. 

A comparatively newer method to support scalability is to produce an embedded 
bit-stream. An embedded bit-stream can be truncated from the end to match any re- 
duced target bit-rate. Any truncated version of the parent bit-stream can reconstruct 
back the video. However, the actual quality of the decoded video depends on the point 
of truncation. The closer is the point toward the end, the better is the quality. Note- 
worthy, much of this work was inspired by the design and excellent coding efficiency 
of the EZW and SPIHT coders for still images. Bits are packed in the order of "sig- 
nificance", a measure that is often tied to the magnitude of image coefficients in the 
transform domain. Therefore, the image coefficients are ordered first by their magni- 
tude and then packed in a bit-stream in descending order of bit-planes. In EZW and 
SPIHT the embedding is so fine granular that one can scale the size of a bit-stream. in 
byte accuracy. For this reason, an embedded bit-stream is said to have fine-granularity 
scalability (FGS). Embedding a video bit-stream is a simple straightforward extension 
of embedded image coding if a 3-D video transform is used. 

Structuring the video bit stream in this manner helps the individual receiver to 
select some part of the bit stream and decode it with its available capabilities to fulfill 
its own requirement. Also ideally, the different subset bit-streams extracted from the 
full parent bit-stream provide the maximum possible amount of video information to 
any user despite its limited computing power, connection bandwidth, and so on" In 
this way, by indirectly adapting the content made for some high-end machines to some 
less powerful machines, the overheads involved in producing different versions of the 
s am e information for different clients can be virtually eliminated. 
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5.2 Scalability: its different forms 

There may be many different types of scalability, e.g. temporal resolution (frame- 
rate) scalability, spatial resolution scalability, bit-rate (SNR) scalability, transmission 
scalability, and object scalability, to name a few. A system that can handle all of 
these different scalability aspects would likely to be of great importance in near future. 
However, in our present discussion, we will confine ourselves within three major kinds of 
scalability: temporal resolution scalability, spatial resolution scalability, and data-rate 
scalability. 

5.2.1 Temporal Resolution Scalability 

Temporal resolution (frame-rate) scalability allows the user to adjust the refresh rate 
of the decoded frames while playing back the video. 

In standard hybrid video coding system e.g. in all MPEG family video coding 
standards and H.263+, temporal scalability is achieved by including B-frames in a 
compressed video bit-stream. B-frames are bi-directionally predicted from the forward 
and the backward I- or P-frames, and not used as reference pictures for motion com- 
pensation in reconstructing other B- or P-frames. For this reason, a B-frame can be 
dropped without affecting the picture quality of other frames. However, dropping a 
B-frame will lower the frame rate or temporal quality of a video playback, giving the 
meaning of temporal scalability. 

In 3D video coding system, however, temporal scalability is almost an inherent 
feature. If lesser number of temporal subbands are used at the decoder side to recon- 
struct back the video, we obtain the lower temporal resolution version of the original 
video. And if we use more number of temporal subbands, we can reconstruct the higher 
temporal resolution video. 

5.2.2 Spatial Resolution Scalability 

Spatial resolution scalability is a functionality to decode frames at different sizes, e.g., 
from size of thumbnail for fast browsing to that of HDTV. 
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Spatial scalability is obtained by creating a multiresolution representation of each 
frame in a video bit-stream. This multiresolution representation is used to split each 
frame into set of layers. In this case an increased number of reconstruction layers 
correspond to higher spatial resolution of the individual frames of the video. It is 
worth noting that an enhancement layer can also be split into multiple enhancement 
layers so that each one is built upon the previous ones at a lower resolution. 

In MPEG, H.263+, the multiresolution representation is attained in DOT frame- 
work. Whereas, in case of 3D video coding system, the same is obtained in subband- 
coding/wavelet frame- work. 

5.2.3 Data-rate Scalability 

Data-rate (SNR) scalability helps to attain progressively increasing quality as more 
and more of the bit-stream is decoded. This particular type of scalability applies to 
most types of media like video, sound, speech etc. It is generally achieved using layered 
quantization technique that splits the bit-plane depth into a set of layers. 

Finally, it’s worth mentioning, a scalable bit-stream does not always have a single 
type of scalability. In fact, different types of scalability often co-exist in a multi- 
dimensional structure, so as to provide a wide range of adaptation choices. 

5.3 Potential of the proposed method 

Having a short discussion on major three types of scalability in the previous section, 
let us now see how those features can be provided with the proposed video-codec. 
In this section, we suggest the ways to incorporate the features in our coding scheme. 
However, a comprehensive technical solution is beyond our present scope. But, we hope 
this may serve as a starting point of any future endeavour and further investigations. 

In order to understand how exactly we can achieve the aforesaid three types of 
scalability, let us first restructure our video bit-stream. In section 2.5, we have roughly 
talked about the hierarchical two-layer bit-stream structure. Let us now introduce one 
new layer in addition to the "group of frequency-planes layer" and the "frequency- 
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(1) Group of frequency-planes or group of frames layer: 

| GOF Header' Frequency Plane 1 ... Frequency PlaneLj 

(2) Frequency-plane layer or group of sub-bands layer: 

Frequency Plane-k Header Base layer Enhancement layer 1 Enhancement layer2 

(3) Sub-band layer (base layer or enhancement layer): 

Base layer Header Base layer Sub-bands 
Enhancement layer-k Header Enhancement layer-k Sub-bands 

Figure 5.2: The Modified Bit-stream Structure 
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Base layer Sub-bands Enhancement layer Sub-bands 


Figure 5.3: Subband Decomposition Required To Achieve The Modified Bit-Stream 
Structure 


Frequency Plane 1 
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plane layer". Let us call it "sub-band layer". The bit stream structure with these 
three layers has been shown in Figure 5.2. At present, let us assume that the number 
of "enhancement layer "s in each frequency-plane be one. Now, to construct the bit 
stream corresponding to each of the layers, we shall have to decompose the group of 
frequency-planes in a manner shown in Figure 5.3. Here, for each frequency plane LL 1 
corresponds to the base layer and the remaining subbands i.e. LHi, HL\ and HHi 
constitute the single enhancement layer. We apply DWT and SPIHT coding to each 
of these subbands to generate the corresponding bit-streams. 

Next, let us consider the following three distinct choices that a decoder can have 
while reconstructing back the video. 

1. The decoder can choose to use the full bit-stream pertaining to a particular 
frequency-plane, but select only first few of the available frequency planes while 
decoding. 

2. The decoder can pick up all the frequency planes, but use only the base layers to 
construct the video. 

3. The decoder can pick up all the frequency planes, take all the enhancement layers 
in addition to the base layers, but use the truncated bit-stream corresponding to 
each layer. 

It is interesting to note that in the first case, the decoder will reconstruct a lower 
temporal resolution video. The more is the number of selected frequency planes, the 
better is the temporal resolution achieved. The idea is quite interesting. Because, here 
we do consider each frequency plane as a separate temporal subband and attempt to 
incorporate temporal scalability in a manner that 3D-SBC has shown in the past. In 
the second case, however, the reconstructed video will be of lower spatial resolution. 
If the decoder would have used the enhancement layer too, it could have had the full 
spatial resolution. And finally, the third way of decoding will simply give rise to a low 
quality video. Had the decoder used more number of bits from each hit-stream layer, 
the decoded quality could have been improved to the corresponding extent. 
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Therefore, by organizing the video bit-stream as shown in Figure 5.2, we can 
easily include the scalability feature in our coding scheme. However, unlike the, way 
we have just discussed, in actual scenario, any decoder will have a mixture of all these 
experiences and different decoders will be able to decode the video to satisfy individual 
requirements. 



Chapter 6 


Conclusion And Future Scope 


In this thesis work, we have tried to open up some alternative approaches that can 
potentially build a mature video-codec suitable for the wide range of video-compression 
applications. 

At first, we have proposed a very low bit rate 3D video coding scheme. This coding 
method can be considered as a hybrid of 3D-DCT and 3D-SBC techniques. DCT is 
used to exploit the temporal redundancy and SBC (wavelet coding) is used to exploit 
the spatial redundancy present in the video signal. The proposed codec is used to code 
low-motion videos (with frame format: CIF (352 x 288), frame rate: 30' frames/sec) at 
bitrate around 120Kbps. The subjective quality of the decoded video is satisfactory. 
We are also able to attain the desired bit-rate accurately. 

However, the quality of the reconstructed video-frame deteriorates when the mo- 
tion activity as a whole increases. Also at even lower bit-rate (e.g. around 60Kbps), 
significant distortion is noticed at the regions having larger motion. Next, we look into 
this problem and suggest a modification on the previous algorithm in order to prevent 
this degradation in quality. The modified algorithm tries to identify the regions having 
large motion and allocates more bits to code these regions. Experimental results have 
been shown to demonstrate the improvement achieved in the decoded video quality. It 
is worth mentioning that using this modified coding strategy, we are able to reduce the 
bit-rate below 64Kbps. 
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Subsequently, we try to generalize the proposed coding method. DCT is replaced 
with a set of KLTs in order to cope up with the varying temporal nature of any general 
video. This KLT-set is generated apriori using some iterative training algorithm. The 
proposed method can be considered as some alternative to the traditional motion com- 
pensation technique that is used in combination with 3D-SBC in order to reduce the 
fluctuation in frame-PSNR in high-motion video coding scenario. Simulation results 
are given to support the view. 

Finally, we discuss the scalability issue. We intimate how scalability can be achieved 
using the proposed codec. 

Throughout the work, not much attention was paid to optimize the proposed al- 
gorithms. The primary goal was to see that the ideas proposed in this thesis indeed 
work. Rigorous optimization of different parts of these algorithms can be taken up 
as future work. In addition, thorough investigation of the generalized scheme should 
be made with an exhaustive codebook built out of a carefully chosen set of training 
video. Finally, we have already mentioned that the proposed codec has the potential to 
achieve scalable, error-resilient, region-of-interest video coding. We have also discussed 
the ways to incorporate some of those features. Further research is still required to 
design a full-featured video codec based on the proposed scheme. 
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